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2 Our Fourfooted Friends 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
- OF HUMANE WORK 


he 


Thirteen Worn-Out Horses Destroyed. 

On Monday, November 1, an agent of the 
Animal Rescue League was sent to examine over 
forty horses in the stable of a large suburban 
express company. The company had become 
bankrupt, a receiver had been appointed, and 
these horses, with other property, were to be 
sold that day at auction. Practically all the 
horses showed the result of prolonged overwork, 
and thirteen of them our agent found to be 
absolutely unfit for use or sale, although most, 
if not all of them, had been used up to the day of 
the sale. Here are descriptions of two or three 
typical cases: 

No. 22.—Black gelding, very old, emaciated, 
chronic mange, lame in off hind leg caused by 
spavin. 

No. 85.—Bay gelding, very old, thin, very 
badly knee-sprung, ringbones and cockle-jointed 
both hind feet. 

No. 39.—Gray mare, very old, emaciated, 
very lame off hind leg, ringbones on three legs. 

On the representations of our agent, backed 
by Doctor Sullivan, the League veterinarian, the 
receiver and the purchaser of the property agreed 
to have these horses destroyed. This is the 
largest number of horses destroyed at one time 
through the instrumentality of the Animal Rescue 
League, and we hope that it will be a lesson to 
other concerns that are using horses that are in 
bad condition and abused by their drivers. It 
is a constant wonder to us that the use of such 
horses should be permitted. Fortunately people 
in and around Boston are more and more coming 
to feel that they cannot do business with firms 
or individuals that make use of horses in bad 
condition or do not see that they are properly 
cared for. There is an individual responsibility 
in this matter that is well worth considering, 
and perhaps it is already beginning to have its 
effect. There are express companies in and 
around Bosten that keep good horses and are 
prosperous. We do not know of one that keeps 
bad horses and has the name of being prosperous. 
Perhaps the failure of the company spoken of 


at the beginning of this paragraph may be traced 
at least in part to the condition of the horses our 
agent found in their stables. There is an ele- 
ment of justice in these cases, although some- 
times it is hard to see it. And while the mills of 
the gods grind so slowly, the animals must pay 
their toll of suffering. 


ONLY A HORSE. 


Only a horse that lies dead in the street, 
Prone on the pave, ’mid the hurrying feet; 
Only a horse! that, through sunshine and rain, 
Toiled for his master, and did not complain! 


Cart him away! he has pulled his last load 

Over the hills, through the long winding road; 

Weary and bruised, sore and crippled and sprained— 
Worked to his death, but he never complained. 


Rough is his coat, with each rib showing through; 
Scant though his food, he was faithful and true! 
Beaten, abused, bearing burdens of pain. 

Only a horse and he could not complain! 


Cart him away, his labors are o’er; 
Heavy for him were the burdens he bore. 
Cover him up, for his end is attained— 
Dying in harness, he never complained! 


Who shall dare say—such as these have no soul— 
Nothing before them, no far away goal? 

No meed for toil, and no balm for their pain. 
Though they are silent, and never complain! 


There must be surcease, and freedom from care, 

‘“‘Rest for the weary,” forever somewhere; 

Some glad unwinding of earth’s tangled skein; 

Where justice triumphs, and none need complain! 
—F. Walter Osborne. 


At our Home of Rest for Horses the number 
of horses we have always diminishes as cold 
weather comes on. Cab drivers and other work- 
ing men can often spare their horses for two or 
three weeks in the summer when they cannot 
spare them in the fall and winter. The horses we 
receive at this season of the year and through the 
winter are usually horses that have been in the 
different hospitals and need to go to a convales- 
cent home. Pine Ridge is a convalescent home 
for such horses, and we were surprised to see a 
statement made that there was no place for horses 
after leaving the hospitals to go until they were 
fully able for work again. We were surprised 
because the writer of this article has known of 
our Home of Rest for Horses at Pine Ridge, 
Dedham, ever since it was established and he 
knows that we take such cases. 

One special case that we are just dismissing 
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perfectly cured, from Pine Ridge, was taken from 
a hospital (where his owner had paid fifty dollars 
for his treatment) and not getting any better but 
rather worse he was brought to the free hospital 
on Northampton Street. At our Northampton 
Street Hospital, Dr. Sullivan, our veterinary 
doctor, saw the horse and decided he was not 
beyond hope. He treated the horse’s foot for 
about two weeks in the hospital, then sent him 
out to Pine Ridge where he became perfectly 
well and went back to his very happy and 
erateful owner. This horse is valued at $250. 

Another horse we have at the present time at 
our Home of Rest we persuaded the owner with 
difficulty to send there, as he was very much run 
down and in great need of treatment for worms, 
as well as rest and good feed. 

This horse has been with us now two 
weeks and is very greatly improved so that we 
can let him go back to work before long feeling 
that he is fit for what he is called upon to do. 


Very few people realize the amount of good 
our Home of Rest for Horses in Dedham is doing 
to man and to beast. Jam sure if they did real- 
ize it we should get more money to help us sup- 
port it. As a matter of fact, we have not had 
money enough sent in during the summer to half 
pay the expenses to carry it on and have been 
obliged to call upon our general fund and _ be- 
quests to help us in this very valuable branch of 
our work. At the present time there are twelve 
horses at Pine Ridge besides our donkeys. 


Another Hunting Accident. 


In Westfield, Mass., a man went coon hunting 
in the woods and shot himself. After he had 
been missing several days, a party of men went 
out in the woods to search for him but their 
search was in vain until a small terrier came 
running out of a thicket and running up to them, 
then dashing back into a thicket he led them 
to his master’s dead body over which he had been 
keeping faithful guard for several days. It was 
believed that the gun was discharged accident- 
ally when the hunter was forcing his way through 
the bushes. 


STORIES FOR OLD 


AND YOUNG 


Intelligent Goose. 

The goose whose cackling saved Rome is a 
historical figure which has done much to retrieve 
the reputation of its kind for stupidity. Here is 
a story of a more modern goose which deserves 
to rank with its classical ancestor: 

One day in the summer of 1830 the sentry of 
the cavalry barracks at Esslingen, Germany, saw 
a large goose waddling about near the sentry box. 
Half in fun, he tried to drive the bird away, but 
she refused to leave her self-appointed post. In 
the course of the afternoon the sentry was re- 
lieved. He passed into the yard of the barracks, 


‘and the gate had closed behind him, when, with 


a great fluttering and honking, the goose flew 
over the top of the wall and alighted near her 
new-found companion. 

The bird showed no intention of leaving the 
barracks, and the regiment became so attached 
to her that finally an officer bought her from the 
baker who owned her. The goose was formally 
installed as regimental mascot, and given a little 
hut next to one of the sentry boxes. 

As time went on the goose began to show an 
extraordinary animosity toward all civilians, and 
more than one guileless civilian who ventured 
too near the sentry box was forced to beat a 
hasty retreat before the bird’s angry onslaught. 
With the sentries the goose was a particular 
favorite, for she made the long watches less 
lonely; and, if on some hot summer afternoon 
the soldier on duty happened to drowse, her loud 
honking always warned him in time of the ap- 
proach of the relieving guard. 

In 1836 the regiment was called away to the 
maneuvers, and the disconsolate mascot was, of 
necessity, left behind. In her loneliness the 
goose sought out a company of infantry stationed 
in the same town, and in a short time had made 
herself completely at home. 

This defection caused no little comment and 
disappointment among the townspeople who had 
idolized the goose. But one day, when the bird 
was doing her daily sentry duty, a blare of trum- 
pets was heard in the distance. The cavalry 
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was coming home. Instantly the goose became 
greatly excited; with widespread wings and neck 
stretched out, honking her loudest, she fluttered 
down the street to meet the beloved regiment. 
It is doubtful which was the more pleased at the 
reunion. With beak high in the air, the goose 
proudly led the way home to the barracks. 

She remained loyal to the regiment all her life. 
She moved with them to Ludwigslust, and from 
there in 1846 to Ulm. Seven years later she died 
like a true soldier, at her post beside the sentry 
box. The memory of that goose is cherished in 
the regiment to this day.—Chicago Blade. 


A Baby Owl. 

From the fighting line in France comes one of 
those stories so numerous during the present 
war, which throw into vivid relief, amid the 
horrors of battle, the tenderness of heart of 
British heroes. Tales of horses rescued at the 
peril of men’s lives, of dogs and cats dug out in 
ruined villages and befriended, have been told 
elsewhere. This story is of a baby owl, found 
by a young artilleryman in a tiny cage in the 
house where he was billeted; it occurs in a letter 
from a soldier-son. The owlet had fallen from 
its nest in the belfry tower, and been condemned 
to slow death by its ignorant owner. ‘The 
Englishman pleaded for the bird to be given him, 
and nailed the cage up on the church wall. Next 
morning he found the remains of three mice and 
two sparrows in the cage and the owlet in re- 
covered health and spirits. _Each night the 
parent birds visited and fed the youngster; and 
before the battery received marching orders the 
bird could fly and the young soldier had the satis- 
faction of releasing it from its cage. 


A Wise Robin. 

“Among the feathered folk who have suc- 
cessfully reared their families in my garden 
were some robins, who built their nest on a 
pergola covered with clematis; and in due 
course one morning their babies left home, 
causing considerable anxiety to their friends. 
Later in the morning I was occupied for a 
short time in our shed at bottom of garden, 
when my attention was called to the extra- 
ordinary behavior of one of the parents, who 


came close to the open door, making piteous 
signs of distress and alarm. I left what I was 
doing and went to the door. ‘The little creature 
then retreated, by stages, still making signs of 
distress, in the direction of a small galvanized 
iron bath, which we keep for gardening purposes 
and which was about half full of water. In the 
midst of this I found one of the baby robins 
floundering in a stage of exhaustion. I took the 
little mite out, when all signs of alarm ceased 
from the parent bird, who was close by, watch- 
ing operations from a branch of a cherry tree. 
After drying the youngster I put it in the sun 
on the lawn, where soon after it was visited and 
fed by its parents and fully recovered, soon flut- 
tered away. zh 

“T have known and read of animals appeal- 
ing for human aid, but never of birds. The 
robin, I think, in this case unmistakably said, 
‘Please come and save my child.’’’—W. B. LASHAM. 

[Bird Notes and News, issued quarterly by the 
Royal Society for the Protection of Birds.] : 


Jingle Bells. 

Jingle Bells, a handsome yellow and white cat 
living in southern New Hampshire, has attained 
the ripe age of sixteen years without showing 
signs of any marked loss of intelligence. As he 
has, since early kittenhood, been in a family 
known in the neighborhood for a fondness for 
animals, Jingle Bells has perhaps received more 
than the usual share of attention given to a 
household pet. Whether he has been rather 
spoiled or whether increase of years has accent- 
uated his natural persistence, he, at any rate, 
shows much determination in the attainment of 
his wishes. 

This spring, his master decided that it would 
be just as well for Jingle’s health if he slept 
in the barn or the open air—the open-air treat- 
ment has been a benefit to human beings, so 
why not to cats?—but puss was greatly averse 
to being shut away from a soft cushion or, still 
better, the comfortable bed of some member of — 
the family. Three times had various ones 
closed the front door upon him for the night, 
but he had cleverly slipped back into the house. 
At last, the cat had for a certainty been locked 
out, and the members of the household had 
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fallen asleep,—with the exception of the master 
of the house, who at midnight was still wearying 
his brain over the records of his lodge. 

Suddenly, the back-door ‘bell rang— ‘‘ Well!” 
he exclaimed, ‘“‘who can that be, at this time 
of night!” and in astonishment he went to the 
door. As he opened it, in walked Jingle Bells!— 
perhaps it was a demure triumph that gleamed 
in his eyes; however that may be, there he was; 
and his master had for too many years admired 
the cleverness of his favorite to drive him out 
of doors again that night. 

It might be as well to explain that the bell 
is the kind that turns with a crank. The cat 
has had the habit of attracting attention by 
jumping at the door-knob; but this time he 
had succeeded in striking against the handle of 
the bell—M. M. B. 


Cats should not be shut out at night for vari- 
ous reasons. They are likely to kill mother 
birds that are hunting food for their little ones 
in the early morning hours if they share man- 
kind’s love for hunting, and many cats, like 
boys, can be broken of this inclination if seen 
in the act and taught that it is wrong. Any 
intelligent cat can be taught to understand 
the words, ‘‘ No, no’’—or ‘‘Naughty,’’ and re- 
spond to them. Cats are apt to fight in the 
night and disturb one’s neighbors, also, there 
is always a chance of a prowling dog getting 
into one’s grounds and chasing or killing a cat 
that is out at night. It is particularly hard for 
a cat accustomed to being in the house at night 
to be shut out and Jingle Bells was quite within 
his rights when he persisted in being let in. 
—A.H.S5. 


The Stolen Puppies. 

This is a true story about a little dog in Allston, 
a toy Boston terrier called Gaby, in whom the 
maternal instinct is strong. When Gaby’s mis- 
tress begins, “‘Do you know what Gaby did when 
she was out boarding,’’ Gaby looks silly and com- 
mences to edge over and edge over until finally 
she ends on her back. It seems that last summer 
she was put out to board where there were other 
dogs. One of these, a Pekinese spaniel, had a 
litter of three puppies. When the caretaker was 


going her rounds she found the mother dog 
hunched up in her basket, very forlorn, with only 
one puppy. The caretaker hunted everywhere 
and eventually found the other two in Gaby’s 
basket trying to nurse her. Apparently Gaby 
had stolen the pupies and taken them to her 
basket. No one will ever know how she per- 
suaded the mother dog to part with her babies. 


HUMANE 
EDUCATION 


ARLINGTON, Mass., October 10, 1915. 
In reply to your postal card I want to say that 
our little dog is happy and contented, and in the 
best of health. We would not part with him for 


anything. His name is Buster. Enclosed you 
will find a photo of him with his playmates.— 
Wirsehye Ge is4 


Moving Pictures. 

It is difficult to convince the public, who seek 
amusement without giving any thought to the 
good or the evil effects of the entertainments 
they patronize, how much harm is done by the 
craze for moving pictures. As a proof of this 
we quote the following item from a Boston news- 
paper. 

“Thrown into Salisbury river today by com- 
panions, Richard Pirado, son of Antonio Pirado 
of 25 Skinner street, narrowly escaped drowning. 
The boys were enacting a motion picture drama 
they had seen, called ‘‘The Pirate.’”?’ They 
marked off a place on the shore of the river as the 
pirate ship, and intended to use a springboard as 
the plank that persons captured by the pirates 
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must walk. Pirado refused to walk the plank, 
because the water around it is deep and swift. 
He told his companions he could not swim. They 
picked him up and cast him from the end of the 
springboard. The current carried the boy rap- 
idly down stream. Two laborers working near 
the banks heard his cries for help and saw the 
other boys running from the scene. The men 
reached young Pirado as he was going down and 
brought him to shore unconscious. A physician 
resuscitated him.” 

A photo play from Dickens’ Oliver Twist was 
given in which there was a very realistic repre- 
sentation of Bill Sykes when he accidentally 
hung himself from the chimney of a house. 
The sight of the bloated, wicked face, the rope 
around the neck, the tongue hanging out of the 
mouth as strangulation began, was utterly 
repulsive to a woman sitting in the audience. 
She closed her eyes, and, as the play moved on, 
what was her amazement and her horror to hear 
the voice of a young child in the row behind her 
piping up and saying ‘‘ Mama, Mama, I want to 
see the man hang again.” 

What sort of an education are the young people 
getting who go to moving picture shows and 
revel in presentations of murder, fighting, horse- 
racing, cruelty of every description to man and 
beast? 

If half of the force and the money now being 
expended in zodlogical gardens were used to 
put down or put out these sensational, vulgar, 
cruel moving picture shows, we should feel a 
little more hope of a future civilization.—A. H.5. 


The New York Herald in an article on “ Edu- 
cational films” describes an entertainment that 
was supposed to be specially good for children: 

“Patriotic and historic incidents were stir- 
ringly revealed in a film depicting Paul Revere’s 
ride, which was enthusiastically applauded. 
Then came a series of pictures which urged the 
children right out to the edges of their chairs. 
It was called ‘Wild Animals at Large.’ It 
represented the wrecking of a circus train, setting 
at liberty all the caged beasts, and their roamings 
freely through the village. A group of monkeys 
attacked an Italian’s fruit stand and all devoted 
themselves to a big bunch of bananas. Then 


they got into the Italian’s house and chased the 
family up stairs. A butcher shop was invaded 
by lions, which left nothing but bones. Bears 
got into a grocery store and wrecked it and leop- 
ards got into the barber shop, and, best of all, 
snakes wriggled into a saloon and made the men 
of the village believe they were ‘seeing ’em.’ | 
Keepers from the menagerie arrived, bagged the 
snakes and drove the remainder of the animals 
into cages, accompanied by gasps of ‘Ohs!’ and 
‘Ahs!’ from the children.” 

If any one considers such pictures as those 
described above educational in any beneficial 
sense, that person’s ideas of education must be 
very primitive. 


The following letter has been sent from Wash- 
ington with the request that we should publish 
it in this magazine. We agree with the writer 
that collections of imprisoned wild animals are 
cruel and should be discouraged by every humane 
person.—A. H. 8. 


DEAR Mrs. SMITH: 

As a nation which holds freedom sacred the 
inconsistency of sentencing animals to life im- ~ 
prisonment in what are euphemistically called 
“zoological gardens’? must be reckoned with. 
They have no choice. We cage them for our 
education and amusement. Education avails 
nothing unless it broadens our sympathies and 
amusement is only justifiable when it is harmless. 

It is revolting to look at these wild creatures 
forced to surrender to a captivity which they 
hate. To see unmoved the panther or the hyena 
tearing back and forth across a twelve-foot cell, 
the wild light in the eye gleaming, the restless 
body quivering with the call of ten thousand 
years of freedom enjoyed by their ancestors, to 
see this torture unmoved is a sad commentary 
on present-day civilization. 

And their last stage is worse than their first. 
We must be clay indeed when we can view with- 
out pity a degenerate lifeless specimen. When 
the king of beasts knows that he is less than the 
earth worm he gives up—but there is agony be- 
fore the spirit dies. 

It is time that the forced Millennium of the 
Zoological Garden should end. It is time that 
we recognize the right of all living creatures to 
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their “‘place in the sun.” If there are some of 
us who feel responsible in permitting without 
protest the suffering of dumb prisoners, serving 
a life sentence for no crime, a movement might 
well be formed for the prevention of municipal 
animal prisons or ‘‘zoos.’’ Yours sincerely.— 


ifetl: 


MITTENS. 


League cat now in a good home. 


Sydney H. Coleman has written a review in 
The National Humane Review of a book called 
“From Jungle to Zoo” by Ellen Velvin which 
is such a good summing up of the book that it 
is of itself an impressive summary of the evils 
or the cruelties inevitably connected with zodlog- 
ical gardens. Mr. Coleman says: 

“There has been a growing feeling among a 
large number of people in this country and 
Europe, that trained animal shows and zodélogical 
gardens entail a degree of suffering, both to man 
and beast, that is not justified. Those who have 
given this matter any consideration will be glad 
to learn of the book ‘From Jungle to Zoo’ which 
has just come from the press of Moffat, Yard & 
Co. The author, who has written several books 
on different phases of the question of trained 
animals, has spent a great deal of time visiting 
the principal zoos of the world and has developed 
a personal acquaintance with many of the greatest 
zoological authorities, hunters and animal train- 
ers in the world. From this source she has 
gathered the material for the book which is both 
entertaining and instructive. One follows in- 
tently the description of the capture of the game 
in the jungles of Africa, its transportation across 


the desert, its trip across the ocean, and its final 
disposition in the trained animal show or the 
zoological garden. These steps are described 
at length and give an excellent idea of what really 
takes place. No matter what one’s attitude may 
be towards the trained animal show and the zoo, 
there goes out a feeling of sympathy for the 
suffering experienced by the captured animals as 
the different features of the business are de- 
scribed. The necessity of killing the mother in 
order to secure her young alive; the wounds 
obtained in capture; the horror of the cramped 
quarters in which these wild creatures must 
spend months of time before they, reach their 
final destination; the homesickness that comes 
to them months after they have left the forest; 
all exact a’ toll upon these wild beasts that is 
frightful in the extreme. 

“The writer frequently attempts to ward off 
these criticisms and repeatedly refers to the love 
which animal dealers, wild animal trainers and 
those coming in contact with wild animals have 
for their charges. This is undoubtedly true, but 
the suffering and the punishment which these 
people must inflict upon the animals in order to 
bring them into subjection and captivity leads 
us to believe that their love for animals might be 
better expressed if they were to find their way 
into different occupations.”’ 


Misjudging Cats. 


The reason why most people think that cats 
are not affectionate is because they fail to under- 
stand a cat’s method of expression. They as- 
sume that a cat must have the same technique 
of affection that a dog has. Because a cat does 
not wag his tail and jump up and down on one’s 
knees he is assumed to be lacking in feeling. 
Cats often like to have their backs stroked, but 
this is put down by cynics to pure selfishness. 
The truth is that cats scorn the ordinary demon- 
strations. Their sentiments are on a higher scale. 
They give human beings credit for a finer sense 
of sentimental values than we really have. A 
cat considers that the highest compliment he can 
pay his owner is to remain near in long silences. 
What greater tribute than that can there be to 
genuine companionship?—Life. 
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* | BUNGALOW NOTES] ~ 


PinE RinGe, October 12.—This is a holiday 
and also the beginning of the “‘open season”’ for 
shooting. Almost before dawn we heard from 
the bungalow the sound of shots in the wood 
across Jenny’s Lane, and the shots have kept up 
at intervals all day. 

There were a few pheasants in the woods 
yesterday but I doubt if there is one left tonight. 

Walking in the lane this afternoon with a 
friend, we saw a bunch of feathers with a bit of 
flesh showing that one bird had at least been 
cruelly wounded there. Whether the bird flew 
off in the woods to die or was secured by the 
gunner, we could not tell. One man who lives 
near the woods, we were told, was enjoying his 
holiday by shooting pheasants that had built 
their nest in the bushes at the back of his grounds. 
They went there for safety but they found death. 

I wonder why it would not be just as good 
“sport”? to shoot the hens and chickens that 
are kept by this gunner; the pheasants, when 
not disturbed, are just as tame as chickens. 

I am told that a man is allowed to shoot only 
two pheasants a day, then he is -expected to 
report what he has done to the state house. 
Was there ever quite such an absurd. law as 
this! Ithink I can see the class of men and boys 
that are shooting the pheasants (and anything 
else that comes within. range of their guns) going 
home when they have shot their two and writing 
to the state house about it! 


) 

Who is going to find out how many birds the 
five tough-looking boys who were seen in our 
neighborhood on their way to the woods with 
guns have shot during the day? Who is going 
to examine the bags, or the pockets of the hun- 
dreds of men and boys who from now on will be 
shooting everything in sight whenever and 
wherever they get a chance? 

If the eighty to one hundred thousand dollars 
that are spent every year to maintain the Frank- 
lin Park zoo could be spent in hiring game war- 
dens in Massachusetts, there might be a few of 
these ‘‘sportsmen,”’ who take advantage of the 
shooting season to kill without limit and without 
mercy, arrested and made an example of, But, 
alas, we are still in the semi-savage state, not 
much better off than we were fifty years ago. 
Wild animals are caged to amuse the public. 
Licenses for killing are given to thousands of 
men and boys who have not yet been educated 
beyond the point where they enjoy slaughtering 
God’s innocent creatures—men who love to see 
the feathers fly, the blood run, the wings flutter 
and fail, and the bright eyes glaze and close in 
death. 

Of what use to boast of thousands of Bands of 
Mercy year after year! The children, if prop- 
erly taught, would rise up and protest against 
killing anything for sport, but instead of that, 
the children themselves, the boys of tender 
years, beg for guns that they may go out and 
shoot something. 

We have had a flock of robins with us for 
weeks; I wonder how many of them will be seen 
around the bungalow grounds or flying in and 
out of the cedars at Pine Ridge when the shoot- 
ing season is over. Not many—not any, I fear. 

As for the flock of pheasants that were seeking 
refuge among the bushes within our fence, they 
will fly over into the woods where death surely 
awaits them. 

These same woods are infested with the 
gypsy moth and the owner of the woods spends 
many dollars to get rid of them, yet he allows 
the pheasants that are very valuable in devouring 
this destructive insect to be killed on his grounds. 

So these beautiful autumn days are not happy 
days for any one living in the woods within 
hearing of the guns, knowing that each shot 
means a bird wounded or killed. 
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Yet there are men who say the cat is the 
greatest enemy that lives to birds or to game! 

November 1.—The juncos made their first 
appearance at the bungalow today. A little 
flock of them were seen running about among 
the dry leaves and over the rocks looking for 
their breakfast. Some robins are left since the 
shooting, but, as I still hear the guns in the 
woods, and as I feel very sure the pheasants in 
those woods must have been shot days ago, I 
fear our flock of robins, some of them probably 
from the two broods raised in the nest in the 
honeysuckle vine on the corner of the caretaker’s 
cottage, will not be permitted to live through 
the fall. 

The chickadees, woodpeckers and nuthatches 
are now daily visitors at the bungalow, also—I 
am sorry to say—the blue jays and squirrels, who 
are far more dangerous enemies to nesting birds 
than cats. The trees are dropping their gor- 
geous foliage, excepting the ‘‘study oak” that 
still decorates the woods and fields with its red 
and russet colors. <A few flowers are left on my 
rockery. Cheerful bunches of sweet alyssum, 
and in sheltered spots I see petunias and nas- 
turtiums are still looking out bravely from 
beds of russet leaves.—A. H. 8. 


LEAGUE NEWS 


AND NOTES a 


es | 


Do not forget the Annual Fair, December 6 
and 7, at the Copley-Plaza Hotel. | 

In connection with the Fair there will be an 
entertainment on Monday afternoon at 2.30 in 
the foyer of the hotel. The Schubert Quartette 
and Miss Ghrum, a fine contralto, will sing quar- 
tettes and solos chosen from old favorites among 
the best English, Scotch and Irish songs, some 
of these being specially requested by members of 
the League who will attend the concert. Two 
young ladies will dance the old Scotch and Irish 
dances—the Highland Fling and the Sailors’ 
Hornpipe being danced in costume. We have 
many song recitals of classic and modern songs 
by foreign composers. Songs in the language we 
can understand are not often given, yet there 
are many music lovers who sometimes long to 


hear the old songs well sung, and see the old 
dances once so popular. 

We are sure the concert on Monday afternoon 
December 6, will be a delightful one and we 
hope it will be well attended. 

On Tuesday afternoon there will be a card 
party in the foyer under the management of 
Miss Alice Wells, and we ask our members to 
do their best to engage their friends to take 
tables with them on this occasion. Those who 
do not care to get up tables for bridge can get 
them up for any other game they prefer. 

Articles for the Fair are beginning to come to 
us, and it is an interesting fact that among the 
very first were some beautiful little pin cushions 
made from Scotch plaids sent us from Scotland, 
also articles from New Hampshire and Connec- 
ticut. At our last Fair, it was interesting to 
note that we received articles from many other 
states besides our own showing how far the 
work we are doing is known. As a matter of 
fact, in humane education, alone, our stories and 
leaflets teaching kindness to animals go out by 
the thousands all over this country and into 
Europe. 


During the month of October, 2,595 cats were 
received. Sixty-one were placed in good homes 
and two restored to their owners. Fifty-seven 
horses and one mule that were unfit for work 
by reason of old age and disease were taken by 
our agent and destroyed. Thirteen birds were 
brought to the League, among them a parrot 
which appears to be very old and which was left 
with us under very pathetic circumstances. One 
of our agents coming through our door-way saw 
in the vestibule a paste-board box. Supposing 
that it contained kittens, as people sometimes 
leave kittens in paper bags and boxes in the 
vestibule without coming in to report them, he 
carried the box down into the kennels. There 
was no sound coming from the box and when it 
was opened our head kennel-man expected to 
see a dead or dying kitten. Instead of that he 
found a good-sized gray parrot who sat up and 
looked about him, and pretty soon said ‘‘ Hello”’ 
to the men in the kennels. Fortunately, the 
League owns a very large cage which is kept for 
such emergencies. The parrot was put in the 
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cage; the best of parrot food was immediately 
obtained for him and he at once settled down 
into parrot contentment. He has occasionally 
made a few remarks. When the men have gone 
out of the room he politely said “good-bye” and 
once, hearing some noise which apparently re- 
minded him of a base-ball game, he said very 
clearly “Over the fence and out.” The kitchen 
of the kennels being very warm, the cage has 
been hung up there, and when the men came in 
one morning the parrot inquired rather sternly 
“What time is it,’ evidently wishing to be sure 
that they were on time. Of course it would be 
interesting to keep him at the League, both for 
us and for our visitors, but a very good home 
having been offered him where another parrot is 
kept we have agreed to give him to one of our 
League members who will probably come after 
him in her automobile today. At present writ- 
ing, it is a comfort to know that although he has 
evidently been cast out by some one who could 
not have loved him, or they would not have cast 
him out in this way, he has fallen into hands 
where, as far as it can possibly be helped, he will 
never know any suffering. 


Our branches did very good work during the 
month of October taking in 355 dogs and cats, 
2 pigeons and I sparrow. 

If the League had unlimited money we Tran 
form new branches every year until the whole 
of Greater Boston were well taken care of. As 
we have been so successful in forming Animal 
Rescue Leagues in other cities, appeals are con- 
stantly coming to us to assist in forming them 
in still other places where they are greatly needed. 

We have for two or three years been hearing 
very melancholy accounts of the need for a 
Shelter in Lynn and I have been asked repeatedly 
if we could not do something. At last we have 
been moved to try to do what we could to help, 
although we can ill afford either the time or the 
money for it, but the call seems imperative, there- 
fore we are starting a branch of the Animal 
Rescue League in Lynn, hoping that when the 
Lynn residents see the work which it will in- 
evitably be called upon to do they will take it 
up and in time make it an independent organ- 
ization. 


HuMANE CHILDREN BRINGING KITTENS TO THE LEAGUE. 


As we have often said, there should be a place 
in every city where lost, homeless, or suffering 
animals can be received and humanely disposed 
of. It should be just as much the part of a city’s 
work as hospitals for human beings. 


Our Lynn branch is at 58 Astor Street, West 
Lynn, within three or four minutes’ walk of the 
Lynn narrow gauge road and also the station of 
the Boston & Maine steam cars. Electric cars 
from Lynn Center pass the street about every 
fifteen minutes. The Neighborhood House is 
near by and the children who come to this set- 
tlement work will doubtless be advised by Mrs. 
Gregg, the matron, to carry to the Lynn Animal 
Rescue League any stray animals they find, or 
animals of their own that they cannot keep, in- 
stead of turning them out on the streets. 

Several prominent gentlemen and ladies in 
Lynn have expressed their interest in the work, 
and promised to give it their assistance. 

As soon as possible a committee will be formed 
to visit the cottage where the work is to be car- 
ried on and also to try to interest others in the 
work. 

Furniture for the cottage is needed and money 
for support of the work. For the present all 
correspondence should be addressed to Mrs. 
Huntington Smith, 51 Carver Street, Boston, 
who will be glad to receive donations or mem- 
bership fees and will promptly acknowledge any- 
thing sent for Lynn work and see that it is used 
for that express purpose. 

Miss Jordan, who has for several years been 
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giving her time, strength and money to rescue 
suffering animals in Lynn, will reside at the cot- 
tage and will, with the assistance of Mrs. John- 
son, another devoted worker, who in one month 
took care of 208 cats and kittens in Lynn, carry 
on the work. 

In one forenoon last week Miss Jordan had 
two calls on the telephone. One was about a 
kitten that had been run over. One leg was cut 
off and the other three were crushed. It lay in 
the street until she got to it. No one would pick 
it up and chloroform it. Also, in the station of 
- the narrow gauge railroad some one had left a 
paper bag containing kittens. If Miss Jordan 
had not been in Lynn to rescue the little crea- 
tures they would not have known what to do 
with them; so she was told at the station. 

Does this not show the need of a Shelter in 
Lynn to which unwanted or superfluous animals 
may be-carried, thus relieving the suffering of 
the animals and the sensibilities of humane and 
tender-hearted people, to say nothing of keeping 
the city streets in a sanitary condition? 


A Humane Boy. ; 

A boy came in to the League one day holding 
a maltese cat apparently half dead, but breath- 
ing heavily with exhaustion. Its eyes were 
closed and it was dripping wet. The boy said 
as he was going across Dover Street bridge, he 
saw a cat struggling in the water, which must 
be fourteen feet deep at that point. He man- 
aged to get a basket and lowered it to the cat, 
to which the cat clung but did not get into. 
When he found the cat would not get into the 
basket he worked it along to a ledge on which 
the cat climbed but kept slipping and losing its 
hold of the basket. Finally he found the only 
way to get it was to climb down a lead pipe 
about an inch in diameter. The height was 
about twenty-five feet, and when he got down 
to the cat he had a hard struggle to get it in the 
basket, for it struggled, as it was so frightened. 
He ran a great risk in doing this because he 
might have lost his hold of the pipe and got into 
the water or the cat might have bitten him 


severely. The cat proved to be a female mal-— 


tese going to have kittens. Some one had 
thrown her in, hoping to get rid of her this way. 
Two boys helped the young rescuer, but he did 


the work, and the bridge tender said that he 
would watch him and if he fell into the water 
he would throw him a life preserver. After the 
cat had been here at the League an hour it 
recovered sufficiently for the matron to feel 
justified in keeping it awhile so that it might 
have a little happiness before it was put away. 


A very fine looking man came into the League 
one morning, who gave as his headquarters one 
of our prominent clubs. He brought a forlorn 
maltese and white kitten, and said that as he 
was coming out of the North Station it was 
wandering around on the sidewalk. As he 
handed it to the matron he said, ‘‘ You will give 
it something to eat before you kill it, won’t you?” 

The kitten was taken up to the kitten room 
and fairly fell into the dish of food, he was so 
famished. That afternoon the poor little thing 
was seen in the kitten room in one of the kitten 
baskets, flat on her back, with her fore legs stick- 
ing up in the air, sound asleep. She was hav- 
ing her first taste of cat heaven. 


SCRAGGLES. 


A League dog in his new home. 


Scraggles. 
Manomet, August 13. 
My dear Mrs. Smith: 

I want to report to you about the little dog, 
as it is three weeks today since I brought him 
down here. He isa very happy little fellow and 
he and I are the best of friends. He was very 
unhappy when your agent left him tied up in 
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the baggage car that afternoon, and on the way 
over here tried hard to escape from the auto- 
mobile, almost succeeding once when I had to 
take one hand off of him to pull up the robe, but 
when he felt the grass under his little feet on 
arrival it was pretty to see how glad he was, and 
what a fine roll he had. 3 

He settled on me as his one sure friend and 
howled if I went out of sight in a way most 
tragic, even if it was only a piece of furniture 
between us, but now he feels as if he had a home, 
and other people are kind to him, so while he 
relies on me he is less nervous when I have to 
leave him. 

He is a bright little fellow and can be taught 
nearly anything I believe not foreign to his 
nature. He was the most ignorant dog I ever 
saw at first, did not even know what a whistle 
meant, and appeared not to understand the 
English language at all. But now he runs to a 
whistle and has learned to sit up and beg and to 
give first one paw and then the other, to charge, 
and to go into the corner (provided his own 
special rug is in the corner). He thought at 
first that chairs and sofas were for dogs as well 
as people, but he has learned differently. He 
also has learned to run for a ball and usually 
brings it back, and he goes in swimming and will 
bring a stick out of the water, so I really think 
he has done well. 

His faults are wanting to kill things, and in 
being too ready to guard the house, even to use 
his sharp little teeth, so I have to watch him 
carefully, and hope he will learn discernment. 
He began by nipping the legs of our good old 
horse, and by being very savage with the express- 
man, even to catching him by the trousers, and 
he growls and barks quite viciously when people 
come up to the piazza and would snap if I did 
not hold him, but on the other hand he is per- 
fectly friendly with guests in the house, children 
as well as grown people, so I hope his ardor may 
abate with instructions on behavior. He is a 
very winning little fellow and I feel that he be- 
longs to me now. His sporting blood rather 
disturbs me, for it is inborn and could not be 
changed. 

I am enclosing my cheque for five dollars to 
use in getting some other little dog a home— 
Sincerely, E. L. E. 


} 

A second letter dated September 26, says,— 

“Now that he feels sure of his home, Scraggles 

has quieted down very much and as we have 

many visitors he has grown accustomed to hav- 

ing strangers come to the house. I feel that I 
have a very loyal companion in him.”’ 


Bossy JOKER. 


Once a ‘stray,’ now happy in a country home. 


Three hundred and seven dogs were taken 
care of by the League last month of which 
number 71 were placed in homes and 28 restored 
to their owners. Perhaps the most touching in- 
cident connected with restoring dogs was that in 
which an old Italian man came to the League to 
look for his dog that he had lost. The dog was 
at the League and as the old man started to go 
out with it, after a joyful meeting, he turned 
back and, rushing at the kennel master, before 
he could be prevented kissed him on the cheek 
murmuring blessings. As he passed through the 
upper office, seeing the managing director at his 
desk, he flew at him, went down on his knees, 
seized his hand and kissed it, blessing him and the 
League and everybody connected with the 
League vociferously in very broken English. 


A lady from Milton came in to get a dog and a 
eat. A few days afterwards she returned and 
said that she did not know one could get such 
nice animals at the Rescue League. Her chil- 
dren were perfectly delighted with them and she 
wanted to know their history. I told her that 
the cat was deserted, the family moving out and 
leaving it behind and a neighbor bringing it to 
the headquarters of the League. The dog, a 
wire-haired fox terrier, had been brought to the 
Northampton Street station by a social worker 
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who had seen a small boy leading it by a string 
tied around its neck. She asked the boy where 
he had got the dog, and he said it had followed a 
police officer who said that he could have it. 

“What are you going to do with it?’”’ she asked. 

“T am going to take it to my mother,” he re- 
plied. 

“Don’t you want to give it to me?”’ 

‘‘No, my mother wants it.” 

“T will go along with you:and see your 
mother.” 

“She isn’t home.” 

“Very well, will you take a quarter for the 
dog?”’ 

He immediately held out both hands to her. 

“Take it,” he said, and he grabbed the quarter 
from her in a hurry. 


CARL. 


Our dear loving pet, Carl, who was a devoted 
companion for sixteen years, died this summer 
and is buried at Pine Ridge. He wasa pug. He 
saved our lives in a fire in New York, waking us 
from sleep. Also he saved his mistress from a 
burglar who had followed her into the entry, 
and dear Carl barked at the man, and chased 
him down the avenue, barking at his heels. I 
cannot begin to tell of his wonderful intelligence. 
He was so dear and gentle with children. He 
was never beaten but only brought up with love, 
and he returned it a hundred fold. J cannot 
tell you how greatly he is missed by my husband 
and myself.—Mrs. A. F. L. 


PUDGE. 
“Pudge.”’ : 
A graduate of the Animal Rescue League, 


Class of 1912. He weighs nearly seventeen 
pounds and is ‘‘monarch of all he surveys,” 
even his ‘‘father’s”’ breakfast. His favorite 
resting place is the top of the piano and his most 
popular diversion putting on and off the electric 
lights.—Mrs. J. J. D. 


Christmas for Horses. 


As the time approaches for the usual Christ- 
mas benefactions, we hope our friends will re- 
member the horses that do us such great service, 
and our dogs and cats that are always both 
useful and valuable companions. ‘The Animal 
Rescue League has for several years. sent out on 
Christmas Eve its ambulance and its motor car 
loaded with carrots, apples and other things 
that make up a good lunch for horses that are 
obliged to work until late Christmas Eve and 
often are not properly fed while they are stand- 
ing around the markets and other places waiting 
for their owners. 

We would like to send out again this coming 
Christmas Eve and give the horses a little 
treat. Besides the horses that were standing 
on the streets, our men visited one or two 
stables where the poorer classes of men put 
their horses and gave a Christmas treat to the 
horses in: these stables. They also carried 
tanks of hot coffee for the men, and on one 
Christmas Eve a party of men who were shov- 
elling snow late at night were very grateful 
indeed for this comforting drink. Newsboys 
and even women who were doing late shopping 
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“© OLD FAVORITES IN NEW DRgEss 


Continued popularity in a book depends upon two qualities, Literary 
Merit and Interest, both of which are generously represented in the series 


CLASSICS FOR CHILDREN 


The volumes are familiar to most readers and need no commendation. Their mechanical 
attractiveness and low price are the features which make them noteworthy, for no volume is so 
popular that its appeal cannot be heightened by large clear type, interpretive illustrations and 
attractive binding. The publishers take pleasurable pride in announcing the appearance of this 


series in a new edition. The volumes below have already been published, others are to follow: 
Aesop’s Fables Illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull 40 cents 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales—ist and 2nd Series Illustrated by Edna F. Hart 45 cents each 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments Illustrated by Ruby Winckler 50 cents 
Francillon; Gods and Heroes Illustrated by Szars Gallagher 48 cents 
Irving’s Alhambra Illustrated by Norma Irving Black 50 cents 
Gulliver’s Travels Illustrated by Charles Copeland 4o cents 
Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare With full-page illustrations A5 cents 
Swiss Family Robinson Illustrated by Charles Copeland 45 cents 

GINN AND COMPANY. 
29 BEACON STREET BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


With the cof they saied pilot bread and | SPRATI 9 PATENT LiMenam 
doughnuts so that both man and beast who NEWARK, N. J. 


seemed to be in need of Christmas cheer were 
made glad by the work of the Animal Rescue 


League. Gold Medal and 


We give a special treat to our dogs in the 


received the 


kennels, our cats in the cat rooms, and to the : ; 
horses and the birds that are out at our Home Highest Award 
of Rest in Dedham. FOR 

We would be very grateful for money or for DOG FOODS 


presents of apples, carrots, or sugar to use on 

this occasion. Please notify Mrs. Huntington . at the 

Smith, 51 Carver Street, to which place every- rc 

thing should be sent for this purpose. PANAMA PACIFIC EXPOSITION. 
The best is the cheapest. 


Your dog will appreciate 


7 ; your discrimination. 
So many calls are made on the League to get Virite tompricen dase 


cats out of trees that the League has purchased 2c. stamp for “Dog Cul- 

a twenty-four-foot extension ladder which it ture.” 

now carries on one side of the emergency car, 

thus enabling the League agents to handle the SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 
“cat-in-the-tree’ problem promptly and _ effi- NEWARK, N. J. SAN FRANCISCO 
ciently. ST. LOUIS CLEVELAND MONTREAL 
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The 


Commended by the highest humane and scientific authority. 
at Boston, Mass., Newark, N. J., Columbus, O., Toronto and Montreal, 


Canada, and elsewhere. 


For full particulars address 


HUNTINGTON SMITH, 


The Animal Rescue League, 


51 Carver Street, 


WHILE ON YOUR VACATION 


Board your Dogs and Cats where they will have 
good runs, individual care, and a real home. 


Mrs. NICHOLAS BROWNE, Jr. 
Dale Street, : Dedham, Mass. 


Phone Dedham 352-1 


PERSIAN KITTENS A SPECIALTY 


LEXINGTON CATTERY 


Winter Board for Cats and Small Dogs with Home 
Care and Petting’ \ 


MISS M. E. PLUMER 


377 Massachusetts Avenue - - LEXINGTON 
Tel. 77-3 Lexington, Mass. 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M.D.V. 


FREE CLINIC 
FOR 


ALL ANIMALS 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 CARVER Telephone Office Hours: 


STREET Oxford 244 11 A.M. to 6 P. M. Daily 


Automatic Electric Cage 


For the Humane, Safe, Sanitary and 
Economical Destruction of Animals 


Boston, Mass. 


Installations 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of the 
Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial in 
individual lots is from $10 up, according to location. 


Cremation 


The League now has a crematory where small animals can 
be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried at 
Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $5. 


Arrangements for burials or cremations must be made at 
the headquarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver 
St., Boston. Tel. Oxford 244. 


fs Ss SALINE S/T So RE SN 
FIFTY-SEVENTH YEAR 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated. 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 AND 2328 WASHINGTON STREET 
Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 
FUNERAL, CEMETERY, CREMATION AND TRANS- 

FER ARRANGEMENTS. 
CHAPEL. Extensive Salesrooms. 
Complete equipment for city and out-of-town service. 

Automobile Hearses. 
Frank 8S. Waterman, President. : 

Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President 
Frank 8. Waterman, Jr. 
Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74. 


Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, ‘‘Undertaker, Boston.” 


OUR NEW PIN 


Every member of the Ani- 
mal Rescue League ought 
to have one of our attract- 
ive-new pins. They will 
be sent by mail for four 
cents each in stamps on 
application to this office. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


BOSTON, MASS. 


A wholly independent organization, having no connection with any other humane society in Massachusetts. 
Organized February 9, 1899, and incorporated under the laws of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, March 13, 1899. 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 
Receiving Station and Crematory 
for Small Animals. 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON. 


Branch Receiving Stations 


33 Beach STREET . . =. . +. + DORCHESTER 

69 RoxBpurRyY STREET i ure See wee LOX BURY: 

39 NortH BENNET STREET... . Norta END 

78 NORTHAMPTON STREET . . .  . SOUTH END 

79 Moore STREET . . . . .  . CAMBRIDGE 

ZOUDAKERSOTREEES 6-4 aca) eee Seer eee REVERE 

51 MARBLE STREET. . . . . + +. STONEHAM 
Population of cities and townsserved . . . . . ~~. 41,500,000 
Animals:‘receivediin 1914 22% = Fate ee ee ee eee 36,197 
Animals: brought in iby visitors. as == ae eee ee ee 11,303 
Copies of humane literature distributed va Rares Lee 85,000 
Visitors received Pe nt Re ene cl LU GS EON. gycl EN 25,000 


A DOG AMBULANCE 
TWO MOTOR TRUCKS ~are at work every week day collecting animals. 
AND TWELVE AGENTS 


Number of calls made in 1914 rr 
Number of animals collected’. =. =. 4. 


A Free Clinic for Animals 


has been maintained for 14 years in charge of the League Veterinarian 
DR. FRANK J. SULLIVAN. 


Number of animals treated] fous n enn oe Lg gt eer OU, OUG 
Number of cases of small animals treated in 1914 . . . . . =. +. ~ 6,500 
Number of pedlers’ and cabmen’s horses treated, 1914 . . . . . . 350 
Number of horses: humanely killed, 1914.5 (j=, = 5.9 tee eres 606 
Number of horses given vacations 99.9) ac re eee 37 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME 
OF REST FOR HORSES. 


238 Pine Street, Dedham. 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging 
to owners who cannot afford to pay for board and 
care, are given vacations of from two to six weeks 
and restored to condition for work, or humanely 
killed. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL 
ANIMALS, 238 Pine Street, Dedham. 
For maintaining all this work, which is constantly increasing, the Animal Rescue League depends wholly on 


membership fees, gifts, and bequests; and because of the constantly increasing public demands, has never been 
able to start an endowment fund. Any sum, large or small, will be gratefully received, and may be sent to 


Mrs. Huntington Smith, President, or Livingston Cushing, Treasurer, 51 Carver Street, Boston. 


